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opposed to all this foreign trade talk.' Let well enough alone 
was the text on which he preached throughout the meal. I 
have a liking for actual figures behind arguments and at last 
hinted for them in a general way. He reached into an inside 
pocket and drew out a list of that month's orders. 'Here is 
what domestic business means/ he remarked, as he handed it 
to me. Of the one hundred largest orders I found that eleven 
were from Canada." 

- The National Shawmut Bank trusts that the facts pre- 
sented herewith will stimulate the interest of the New England 
public, manufacturer and merchant in this great question of 
national commercial preparedness, and in particular, offer 
an incentive to the younger generation to get a training and 
a wider experience in a field in which up to recently there 
has been little inducement to enter. 



A short bibliography of articles, studies and books on the particular mat- 
ters here discussed is annexed. 



n. 



THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

"One week of the European War did more than ten years of 
academic discussion to convince the American people that foreign 
trade is a vital element in domestic prosperity" — James A. 
Farsell, President United Stales Steel Corporation. 

An unprecedented proportion of American labor and in- 
vested capital is now dependent upon foreign markets. The 
most interesting commercial development of the two years of 
the war has been the entry into foreign trade of smaller manu- 
facturers, who, grasping oversea opportunities, have gained a 
wider outlet as a balance against domestic depression. The 
intelligent wage-earner, who was formerly indifferent as to 
where the products of his labors were sold, is now also beginn- 
ing keenly to realize that his continued employment depends 
in a great measure upon a sustained foreign demand. The 
great war has not changed the situation, it has only intensified 
it. Without warning, it has forced on the United States the 
duty to go into unf amiliar markets and supply there the wants 
of a large part of the world, formerly provided by the great 
industrial and exporting nations of Europe. 

When the United States abandoned the sea after the Civil 
War, and devoted itself to building up its domestic trade, the 
nation was content to allow its sea service to be performed for 
it by foreign carriers. The crude materials and foodstuffs 
which thirty years ago were the large bulk of our exports, did 
not call for skill in salesmanship; the rest of the world simply 
could not get along without them, and, engrossed in our other 
affairs, we were satisfied to permit foreign nations to carry 
our goods at their own rates, and in a way even to control the 
price of our commodities. 
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The fact that our exportation of raw materials and food- 
stuffs have been steadily diminishing and that of our indus- 
trial products increasing, has not been generally understood. 
In 1880 our export of raw materials to manufacturers was as 85 
is to 15; in 1913 it was as 51 is to 49. We are now called upon 
still further to increase our exports of manufactures of the 
newer complicated development, in a field formerly monopo- 
lized by our foreign competitors. With this demand is forced 
the realization that the United States can no longer continue 
the folly of allowing our products and their markets to be con- 
trolled by a carrying trade owned by our competitors. At 
the hour of the country's greatest need and opportunity, the 
ships upon which we depended to transport our goods, were 
either sunk, interned or put into use for war purposes, and our 
ability to supply the insistent demand for our products has 
been restricted and in part nullified. This war, therefore, has 
had the good effect of forcing us to appreciate the importance 
of a foreign trade to be carried in our own ships, and has 
awakened the nation to the opportunity for leadership to 
which its position as the greatest producing country in the 
world entitles it. 

With about one-fourteenth of the world's area and about 
one-seventeenth of the world population, we control of the 
World's 

Com 75 per cent. Cotton 66 per cent. Petroleum 66 per cent. 

Copper 50 per cent. Iron 40 per cent. Coal 44 per cent. 

Manufactures 30 per cent. Wheat 25 per cent. Railways 40 per cent. 

Banking power 35 per cent. Wealth 30 per cent.* 

In the first twenty-two months of the war ending July first 
of this year, the excess of exports over imports gave the 
United States a favorable trade balance of three and one 
quarter billions. Since the European governments were 
unable to pay for these products in merchandise, they have 
surrendered gold, until our gold reserve has so far exceeded all 
records that it supports a structure of domestic and 'foreign 
credit unprecedented in the history of the world. To get 

*0. P. Austin, Statistician, National City Bank, N. Y. 
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back this gold is essential to the restoration of European 
prosperity after the war is over, and this is one of the objects 
of the economic alliances now being devised. Plans are 
being laid abroad for more extensive competition, in an 
attempt to bring back the trade, which due to the war, has 
given our merchandise greater access to European markets 
and a larger share of the trade of neutral countries. Any 
violent disturbance of the flow of gold after the war will 
necessarily disturb rudely the structure of the banking credits 
built upon it. Our primary safeguard is stimulation of exports 
from the United States, of the merchandise required in peace, 
to take the place of the present abnormal demand and prices 
for munitions, etc. 

That we will for a time send goods to Europe in lessened 
quantities is inevitable, but if the plans of the present alli- 
ances are successfully worked out, they can easily be carried 
so far as artificially to restrain foreign trade and normal equity 
in world commerce. This will be made very much easier for 
our competitors to accomplish if we lack the ability to carry 
our own products abroad. * 

As pointed out recently by the National Foreign Trade 
Council, if the members of either the Entente or the Central 
Economic Alliance seek by artificial tariff duties to prefer 
each other in their respective colonies, a discrimination 
against the products of the United States will be automati- 
cally created. If special shipping arrangements are accorded, 
so far as artificially to create lower rates for allied rather than 
for neutral commerce, the parity of ocean freight commerce 
to and from American ports, as compared with that to and 
from European ports, which has been one cause of toleration of 
American dependence upon foreign carriers, will be disturbed.* 

It is remarkable that the scientific methods which have been 
introduced in every department of commercial activity in the 
United States, and the change of attitude on the part of 
managers of large enterprises which has shifted emphasis to 

* "European Economic Alliances." National Foreign Trade Council, New 
York City, September 1916. Pages 9 and 10. 
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points remote from where it formerly rested, have until recently 
made only a small development in the line of controlling 
facilities for reaching our oversea markets. Our Great 
American industrial corporations have recently, however, 
found it necessary to supply not only their present but their 
potential markets by providing ships to carry their products 
to the markets of the world, and vessels of the Standard Oil 
Company and United States Steel Corporation, among others 
are now found on every sea. What the power and resources 
of these mammoth corporations can make easily^possible for 
them is not possible to the average producers of manufactures, 
food and farm products, and in their interest, relief of the general 
situation, where the nation's business is now dependent on 
foreign shipping interests which can control prices and markets, 
is the immediate duty of the whole United States and parti- 
cularly of New England and Massachusetts. 



m. 

NEW ENGLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

New England is today in comparatively the same position 
that it was after the Napoleonic wars, when its merchants 
took quick advantage of the troubles in Europe rapidly to 
increase the carrying trade of the world and to reap for them- 
selves handsome fortunes from the enormous profits made 
therein.* The foundations of the wealth of Boston were in 
commerce , and its future is indisputably in the same direction. 
During the early part of the 19th century its merchants 
absorbed the carrying trade of the world. It is only 76 years 
since the Cunard Steamship line chose Boston of all the cities 
on the Atlantic coast as its principal terminus on this con- 
tinent, and this commercial eminence continued until the 
development of American railroads diverted the existing 
avenues of commerce, and Boston lost its leadership. 

During the last generation, especially, artificial distinctions 
and unfair rules as to rates, etc., have brought about the 
situation which Massachusetts and Boston are faced with 
today. In addition to its railroad isolation, Massachusetts 
has had the disadvantage of being made the laboratory in 
which all kinds of social legislative theories have been worked 
out for the benefit of the rest of the country. Considering the 
disadvantage to the manufacturers of this state in the multi- 
plicity of special laws which are not in force in competing 
states, and the accompanying extra burden of taxes, excessive 
cost of freight, and lack of proper interchange of facilities, the 
Commonwealth has made remarkable progress, which has 
operated to allay apprehension and to stop inquiry as to 
whether this progress is comparatively as great as it should 
be considering the industrial advance of competing states. 

* Historic Towns, Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 1894. 



The leadership of Massachusetts in its principal industries 
is shown in the chart on the following page, which gives the 
proportionate distribution by states of annual production 
of boots and shoes, cotton goods, and woolen and worsted 
goods.* 



•The Industries and Foreign Trade of Massachusetts. Prepared by the 
Chief of the Manufactures Division, Bureau of Statistics, State House, Boston. 
iqi6. 
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IV. 
COMMERCIAL PROGRESS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

While Massachusetts occupies fourth position among the 
commonwealths in the value of its manufactured products, 
and first in the production of boots and shoes and cotton goods, 
nevertheless the comparatively greater progress industrially 
of some of the other states is sufficient reason for a real awak- 
ening to the fact that this Commonwealth must bend every 
effort towards procuring a still larger share of the business of 
this country and of the world for manufactured articles. The 
fact that Massachusetts now enjoys a foremost position in 
manuf acturing, with one of the best supplies of labor to be 
found anywhere, coupled with the enormous physical equip- 
ment for extending production, is a strong reason for the con- 
tention that we should reach out for a still greater share of 
increasing business. History has shown repeatedly that the 
strongest nations, with the greatest resources and opportuni- 
ties for economic development have gradually lost position 
until formerly weak political units have passed them in in- 
dustry, and consequently in power. 

Business competition in the United States has become so 
keen that mere progress from within is not sufficient. To 
insure a place of foremost rank in the years to come, there 
must be greater comparative progress in competition with 
other political divisions. 

Comparative analysis of manufacturing statistics in the 
United States since 1880 indicates that on the basis of rate of 
progress, Massachusetts does not compare too favorably with 
some other states. In making this comparison figures taken 
from the United States Census of Manufactures for 1880, 1890, 
1900, 1905 and 1910 are used as a basis. At the outset the 
statement should be made that this comparison is necessarily 
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subject to a certain percentage of error due to different 
methods used in compiling the census for different years, and 
also because of the fact that in taking the value of the product 
as a unit of measurement there are bound to be fluctuations 
in the value of the dollar, and in the quantity of goods which 
can be purchased for a dollar. For the purposes of this study, 
however, the figures should show a fairly dependable general 
tendency of conditions in one state as compared with another. 
The purpose of the analysis is one of comparison between 
states, rather than a comparison of industries over a series of 
years, and for that reason any changes in the methods of com- 
piling the census from period to period will not destroy the 
value of the study. 

By developing the subject on the basis of all manufactures 
combined, we get a complete analysis of the industrial stand- 
ing, of the Commonwealth, and thereby take account of the 
development of new industries as well as those which for some 
time have been in the class of large scale industries. By 
selecting boots and shoes and cotton manufacturing, we fur- 
nish a test of the standing of Massachusetts in two of the 
industries in which lies her greatest strength. In both of 
these industries the Commonwealth is far ahead of the other 
states in the absolute volume of the product as measured by 
its value. The purpose of this analysis, however, is not pri- 
marily to bring out the fact that this is an important manu- 
facturing state. In the present development of business, 
when no one knows definitely what tHe future holds in store, 
we should free ourselves of any feeling of over-confidence and 
determine whether our rate of progress has been as great as 
might be expected. It is necessary that this should be deter- 
mined for two reasons : first, in order that full advantage may 
be taken of those methods and conditions which have been 
responsible for success, and second, in order that every pos- 
sible weakness may be detected and measures taken to correct 
the deficiencies. 

To ascertain the standing of Massachusetts, therefore, for 
the purposes as stated above, it is more important to deter- 
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mine not how this state compares with others on the basis of 
its absolute volume of manufactures, but at what industrial 
rate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has grown as the 
country has grown and as other states have grown. * 

/. Industrial Standing Based on Total Manufactures. 

Table I in the appendix shows the volume of manufacturing 
as measured by the value of the product, for the years and 
divisions indicated.** The figures represent billions or mil- 
lions of dollars as the qase may be, with the last three places 
omitted. 

Massachusetts in 1880 occupied third position in the value 
of its manufactured products. In the following decade and 
at each census since that time her position has been fourth due 
to the forging ahead of Illinois in the industrial field. The 
United States as a nation has had a remarkable growth, and 
each of the other states shown has increased its manufacturing 
to a considerable degree. The rate of progress of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts however has been slower than any 
of the other states here considered. 

Chart 2 shows the general comparative rate of increase 
between the different divisions for the period 1880 to 1910. 

In this period while the total manufactures for the United 
States had increased 285 per cent, that of Massachusetts was 
only 136 per cent. Illinois, Michigan and Ohio increased 

* In making such a study there is obviously considerable difficulty in elimin- 
ating entirely the effect of statistical error present in the basis figures. No 
attempt has been made to reclassify the data for the different periods, since 
that is not so necessary in a study of this nature in which comparison is made 
between the political divisions considered largely on the relative experience of 
each in each period as compiled. Although there may be a certain error in 
comparing the year 1880 with 1010 for the United States, and likewise any 
other state with itself over a series of years, this error should be considerably 
less when the groups are compared on a basis in which the errors of each period 
are common to each state. With these explanations in mind the analysis as 
outlined above is given with tables and charts to bring out the more important 
features of the figures. 

•♦The tables on which these charts are based will be found in the ap- 
pendix. 
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CHART 3. 
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over 300 per cent; Pennsylvania and New York increased 
over 200 per cent* The three remaining states with Massa- 
chusetts at the bottom of the list increased over 100 per cent. 
For the decade 1900-1910 this order is not the same. In the 
shorter period the state with the highest rate of increase is 
Michigan with an increase of 1 14 per cent. This is due largely 
to the growth of the automobile industry. Massachusetts 
increased 64 per cent and instead of being last in this period, 
is followed very closely by Pennsylvania and Connecticut, so 
that her position is sixth among the states shown.** 

If we compare the percentage of manufacturing for Massa- 
chusetts over the period from 1880 to 1910 there is distinctly 
a tendency which is progressively downward. Other states 
show a general downward movement, but there is more 
fluctuation and a tendency to hold more nearly level to- 
wards the end of the period. From 1900 Pennsylvania 
has definitely had a downward tendency; Michigan and Ohio 
have tended upwards at the last census period, and the gen- 
eral movement is upward; Illinois jumped sharply between 
1880 and 1890, and since then has had a slight decrease. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island have lost slightly the pro- 
portion of manufacturing held in 1880. Chart 3 shows in 
graphic form the percentage of the total manufacturing 
business of the United States held by each state, and illus- 
trates the general movement on this basis for the different 
periods chosen from 1880 to 1910.*** The most important 
fact brought out by these curves is the constant decrease 

♦Table II appendix. 

"Some objection might be offered to this method of comparison on the 
ground that a new manufacturing state might show a remarkable increase 
which would be impossible for an older state approaching the limit of its capa- 
city, if it were not for the fact that some of these states are ahead of Massachu- 
setts and others are not very far behind. Although Massachusetts has grown, 
and growth is an indication of progress, the future industrial welfare of Mass- 
achusetts will not be under the most efficient guidance unless attention is 
given to the comparative rate of progress of other states. In other words, 
our progress should not be measured solely from within, but should be tested ex- 
ternally by the most rigorous standard of measurement that can be discovered. 

♦♦♦See Table m appendix. 
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of Massachusetts in its share of the total manufacturing 
business of the country since 1880. 

II, Comparative Industrial Standing in the Production of 

Boots and Shoes. 

In the production of boots and shoes Massachusetts equals 
a'most the remainder of the states combined. In this respect, 
therefore, there is no immediate cause for worry in so far as 
the present is concerned. The attitude represented by this 
statement, however, is not the spirit in which this is written 
As previously stated the standard of Measurement is designed 
for the purpose of determining whether we have progressed as 
fast as other states. Failure to progress as fast as some other 
states is not necessarily proof that this state is in any danger 
of losing its rank as a shoe producing state, but it is proof 
that there is business which this state might possibly procure 
if proper steps to this end were taken. If there is any danger 
that the state may not obtain a comparative increasing amount 
of this business this fact should be known in order that the 
situation may be studied* 

Chart 4 shows that the amount of product manufactured 
in Massachusetts increased 146 per cent in the period from 
1880 to 1910. All the other divisions shown, however, 
except Pennsylvania, increased at a greater rate. Missouri 
has had a wonderful extension of her shoe manufacturing 
business with an increase of over 2,300 per cent, in this 
period. Ohio, New Hampshire, and Illinois, also, have 
increased at a rapid pace, with increases of 657, 445 and 426 
per cent, respectively. In the period 1900- 19 10, the order 
of the states based on the size of the increase is different, 
with Missouri, however, still growing at a rapid rate. Mass- 
achusetts is fifth on the list of states in this period as compared 
with sixth position for the thirty year period from 1880 to 
1910. Massachusetts produces almost half the boots and 

♦See Tables IV and V in appendix. 
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CHART 5. 
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shoes made in the United States, but the proportional share 
of business has decreased from 57.7 per cent in 1880 to 46.1 
per cent in 1910.* Missouri in this same period has risen 
from the last position to that of second place. Chart 5 gives 
a clear idea of the general relative standing of the state^ with 
reference to the amount of business carried on in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes. Detailed analysis of the character of 
shoe products of the United States, during the last quarter 
century, not possible in the space of this article, would show 
that the growth in shoe-making in the Middle West has been 
in the cheaper grades of heavy shoes, which twenty-ijve years 
ago was a large part of the Massachusetts output. The 
improvement in shoe manufacturing machinery, the nearness 
of the Middle West to the sources of raw material, as well 
as to the consuming population for this class of shoes, with 
other advantages in rail transportation and labor costs, due 
to location, gave the shoe manufacturer of this section the 
opportunity to begin the manufacture of low-priced shoes, 
and this in turn forced the Massachusetts manufacturer, 
with his large manufacturing experience and equipment, 
and supply of skilled, high-priced labor into the manufac- 
ture of shoes of the better and best grades, in which today 
this state leads the world. 

During this period, the Massachusetts shoe manufacturer 
has been turning out better shoes every year, and has in- 
creased his annual output. The inevitable tendency of shoe 
manufacturing competitors in the Middle West, now com- 
paratively in the same position Massachusetts was twenty- 
five years ago, will be to increase the quality of output, 
and in the interests of a nation-wide shoe trade, and es- 
pecially of Massachusetts, the opportunities for expansion 
for all, due to the opening of foreign markets, should be 
pointed out and accepted. 



*See Table VI in appendix for distribution of the Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturing business of the country among these states. 
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m. Comparative Industrial Standing in the Production of 

Cotton Goods. 

In the production of cotton goods, Massachusetts also 
leads the other states, although the margin of difference is 
not so great in this branch of manufacturing as in that of 
boots and shoes. Under this section the same standards of 
measurement are employed as in the preceding sections. 
Table VIE in the appendix furnishes the basis on which the 
analysis is made. 

In the period 1880-1910 Massachusetts of the states here 
considered stood second last in the rate of increase, and 
in the decade 1900-1910 occupied the same position. In 
this period Rhode Island went ahead of Massachusetts on 
the basis of relative increase in business, reversing positions 
with Pennsylvania which in the thirty year period was in 
third last position. The rapid rate of progress in the case 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia is worth 
particular attention. Furthermore while the entire cotton 
manufacturing business of the United States has increased 
almost 230 per cent in a period of thirty years, that of Mass- 
achusetts increased about 160 per cent. Chart 6 illustrates 
graphically the percentage of increase in the thirty year 
period for each division * 

Table DC in the appendix shows the comparative proportion 
of the total cotton manufactures of the United States for 
each state, and based on this table Chart 7 brings out the 
tendencies prevalent in the period under consideration. 

In this branch of manufactures, also, Massachusetts has 
gradually lost her proportional share of the business, although 
the proportion in 1910 is slightly higher than in 1905. The 
three southern states, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia have gradually increased the proportion held by each. 

The development of cotton manufacturing considered geo- 
graphically is dependent on a variety of conditions, as follows: 

Table VIII in appendix gives the percentage increase for 1880- 19 10 and 1900- 
1910. 
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CHART 7. 
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(a) Relative cheapness of transportation of raw materials 

to competing regions; 

(b) Nearness to market where finished goods are sold, to 

which we might add that nearness is important not 
only in point of miles, but in transportation service, 
rates, storing facilities, and rail and water connect- 
ing links. 

(c) Economy of power. 

(d) Supply of labor capable of adapting itself to this branch 

of industry. 

(e) Spirit of state laws regarding the employment of labor. 

These principles although here considered solely in con- 
nection with the cotton manufacturing industry are applic- 
able generally to other branches of manufacturing in this 
state and are of extreme importance in the effort to increase 
our output and to make new opportunities for manufac- 
turing. 

Too great emphasis and reliance have been and are placed 
on the present position of Massachusetts as an important 
manufacturing state and too little attention given to the future. 
Based on this study, Massachusetts has not developed at as 
fast a rate as most of the other states cbnsidered, and has 
not compared favorably with the general progress of the 
country as a whole. This refers especially to all manufactures 
combined. In the boot and shoe industry the enormous 
volume of business, almost half that of the country, operates 
to nullify somewhat the growth shown by other states. In 
this industry the danger for the present is at least not that 
the state may fall behind absolutely, but on a strict standard 
of measurement may not reach its ultimate potential possi- 
bilities. 

In 1880, Massachusetts produced about 72 million dollars 
worth of cotton goods against approximately 12 million 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia; in 1910 
these three states produced an amount approximately the 
same as that produced in Massachusetts — that is, 186 million 
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dollars. In 1880 North Carolina alone produced about one 
thirty-sixth of the amount produced by Massachusetts; 
in 1910 the production had increased to an amount approach- 
ing one-half that of Massachusetts. 

In general there is need of a great awakening in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to develop the machinery of pro- 
duction and distribution along constructive lines. There are 
present in the Commonwealth, physical equipment, labor, 
mptive power, capital and long standing manufacturing ex- 
perience. All that is needed is greater development and 
coordination 'of the auxiliary, instruments by means of which 
these basic elements of production may be most effectively 
utilized. 

As has been shown in the preceding paragraphs, Massachu- 
setts in the face of many disadvantages has made remark- 
able commercial progress during the last twenty-five years, 
with one of the best ports in the country and subsidiary 
ports, its preparedness and power of expansion in the lines of 
manufacturing most needed today in the foreign market are so 
apparent that no argument is needed. 

While the Southern states have certain advantages in the 
cotton manufacturing over Massachusetts, this common- 
wealth has many compensating advantages and clirnatic con- 
ditions, peculiarly favorable to the production of cotton goods. 
This combined with the best manufacturing facilities in the 
world; the skill of our workers and our position directly on the 
ocean gives us an advantage which properly utilized cannot 
easily be overcome. 

The disinterested friendship which the United States has 
always shown for China has placed us in a different position 
from all the other nations of the world in regard to that market. 
During recent years, South America has begun to regard this 
country with an entirely changed and friendly attitude. 
Russia is now one of the best potential markets for manu- 
factured goods that there is in the world. Africa has 
unlimited possibilities to which we have given very little 
attention. 
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Bulletin 115, Department of Commerce, calls attention to 
the fact that while there is a market for $14,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods in the Straits Settlement, the United States has 
a smaller share than any other competitor, the sales in the 
last four years before the war amounting to only $22,000 a 
year and a large portion of this being sold through British 
middle-men. 

In a report to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
dated July 28, 1916, the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce calls attention to the fact that the 
cotton goods trade of the Dutch East Indies amounts to the 
enormous sum of $40,000,000 annually. In the imports of 
cotton clothing, Java ranks third in all the markets of the 
world, being exceeded only by India and China. As a neutral 
market in which it is becoming increasingly difficult for im- 
porters to secure their supply from Europe at prices which 
formerly prevailed, and in which our agents report a willing- 
ness to take up and introduce American cotton goods. This 
suggests a possible market for our goods which according to 
the official reports seem to have been neglected. 

In the matter of boots and shoes we have always felt in 
Massachusetts that we have secured a supremacy which no 
other state in the Union could wrest from us. While our 
leadership is still supreme, the strides of competing common- 
wealths must force us to realize that this leadership is ours 
only so long as we can produce cheaper shoes than any other 
state, and that with the adverse factor of transportation and 
taxes, domestic competition will be increasingly difficult. 

The introduction of American shoe machinery and instruc- 
tion in shoe manufacturing methods in Europe has not pre- 
vented several Massachusetts shoe concerns from going into 
this foreign business and building up in competition the 
basis of a satisfactory trade even in England and Germany. 
The merits of American-made boots and shoes, which can 
compete in the organized industrial centres of Europe, may 
prove themselves in the newer foreign markets of South 
America, China, Russia, South Africa and India. 
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In 1910, the United States exported only about 2 per cent 
of its manufactures of shoes, and this was actually a higher 
percentage than was sent abroad in the year before the war. 
It further appears to be true that with the rapid advance in 
labor saving machinery in the shoe industry, it is possible 
to produce in nine months in the year, all the shoes that can 
be worn by the people of the United States in a full year. The 
possibility of unemployment and the other evil consequences 
which will come to the shoe trade if it cannot dispose of its 
surplus product in foreign countries, is obvious. 

Let us for example assume that the 100 million people in 
the United States will each year wear out three pairs of 
shoes. All the factories of the United States can, by keeping 
their employees busy for fifty weeks in the year, turn out 400 
million pairs. If we have no outside market, our shoe makers 
must reduce the output by one quarter. The interest charge 
on plant, taxes and overhead charges generally, will remain 
the same and other costs are not reduced in proportion. The 
price per pair for the 3 million pairs actually bought will be 
greater, while if it were possible to produce to full capacity 
and sell the surplus in the foreign market, even at cost, it 
would be vastly more profitable to the manufacturer; our own 
people would be able to get the shoes cheaper while the num- 
ber of wage earners continuously employed would be greater. 
The benefits to be achieved and the evils to be avoided do 
not seem to need elaboration. 
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V. 



PORT PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Due to the impetus given by the European contest, ship 
building is now proceeding at a greater pace than at any 
time since the Civil War. The fact remains, however, that 
the ports on the Atlantic seaboard are by reason of the sys- 
tems in vogue not prepared to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to do an increasing business profitably and econom- 
ically even if ships now building or contemplated are supplied. 

After a generation or more of inertia as to our merchant 
marine, port development in the United States began to be 
stimulated by the building of the Panama Canal and the 
change in trade routes which followed as a matter of course. 
With the construction of the Panama Canal, Congress adopted 
a policy requiring communities receiving Federal appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors to co-operate in harbor improve- 
ments or to provide marine terminals. Competitive port 
development was thereby stimulated, and practically all the 
ports of the United States have been engaged in this effort 
more or less during the last ten years, during which time hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been spent or contemplated 
in port improvements. 

The relation of Canada to the United States is so intimate 
that it cannot be left out of consideration in any discussion 
of ports. Scores of millions of dollars are being spent or in 
contemplation by Canada in the development of waterways, 
terminals and steamship lines for the transportation of Cana- 
dian products. 

While we must consider every port in the United States 
as a part of a great national system, only New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore primarily, with Providence and Portland 
secondarily, can be fairly regarded as sufficiently import- 
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ant to be considered as commercial competitors of Boston 
which, with New York, has the advantage over all the other 
first class Atlantic ports of being directly on the ocean, and is 
a day's journey less to Europe than any competitor. Boston 
has also channels sufficiently broad and deep to accommodate 
the largest vessels afloat, and given a co-operative use of 
all existing railroad facilities, has present accommodations for 
twice the business which comes to the port. 

Speaking generally, the spending of these millions of dollars 
on port development has been actuated by local ambitions, 
without consideration as to a national program, or attempt to 
remove the essential handicaps which now exist and menace 
the successful utilization of our Atlantic ports as factors in 
developing foreign trade. Of all the port development which 
has been made in the United States during the last twenty 
years, only two cities in this country, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, and Montreal in Canada have by wisely and bravely 
meeting the situation before them, reorganized their port 
facilities and administration to make easy the interchange of 
commodities from rail to ship, and vice versa. These ports are 
properly run without cost to the tax-payers, and conditions 
there as regards the receipt, forwarding and shipment of goods 
are such that commerce is encouraged to come to the ports. 

New York is in a class by itself; its main problem is to 
provide facilities for increasing business. The other Atlantic 
ports are striving to get business for their existing facilities. 
New York is not able to handle economically or profitably the 
business which comes to its railroads or shippers, and the 
utilization of all our ports as national assets would not only 
benefit New York by relieving the stress upon it, but the sur- 
plus business which cannot economically be handled in New 
York can easily keep our other principal ports busy. 

While the development of the Port of Boston should be 
carried out in the spirit that it is the shipping point for all New 
England, its community value to Boston* makes it of such 
special importance locally that it is worth brief consideration. 

•Supplementary Report, Directors of the Port of Boston, March 1915. 
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The actual expenditure of an overseas steamer bringing 
miscellaneous cargo to Boston and taking similar cargo out 
varies from $4,000 per trip to $35,000, the average being not 
less than $7,500. It is a fair estimate under normal con- 
ditions that for handling foreign and coastwise vessels in and 
out, there is a yearly expenditure in this port of over $5,000,000 
or about $17,500 per day. 

Thus the business of handling ships is the equivalent in 
community expenditures of a factory employing 8,000 male 
hands, and, reckoning three dependents to each male, support- 
ing 32,000 people. 

This expenditure does not include the cost of docking and 
repairing ships in Boston; the value to the community of the 
ships' crews and their families who are domiciled here; the 
clerical forces employed on the piers, local freight and pas- 
senger offices; the taxes on real property owned by the lines in 
question or leased by them ; the hundreds of barges and sailing 
craft, supplying Boston with coal and lumber; the lighters, 
draymen of coarse carload freight employed to transship be- 
tween the land and water carriers, nor the cartage firms which 
transfer package freight. 

Not only does the community derive benefit from the im- 
mediate handling of the cargoes, etc., but there is the benefit 
to the port from the warehousing of the apples, wool, cotton, 
tea and other exports and imports awaiting shipment or trans- 
ference. The seaport banker earns his commissions by 
financing the export shipments, discounting drafts, drawn on 
foreign buyers, remitting funds for the importers for their pur- 
chases abroad; supplying letters of credit for foreign travel; 
and forwarding the savings of the immigrants to their families 
on the other side. Added to this are the insurance of the cargoes 
and ships at Boston, and the passengers travelling to and fro 
through the port spending money at hotels, theatres and shops. 

The manufacturer located at or near this Port has the advan- 
tage, with proper railway and transfer connections, of having 
his raw material which comes oversea or coastwise near his fac- 
tory, while labor of less skilled type is improved by the landing 
at the seaport of thousands of foreigners looking for work. 
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VI. 
THE HANDICAPS AGAINST BOSTON'S COMMERCE 

New England railroad construction is substantially at an 
end. Future extensions will largely be in improved terminals 
and interchange connections. The truth of James J. Hill's 
statement made in 191 2, that the railroad problem is at bottom 
a terminal problem, is daily being brought home to Boston. 
The flow from a bottle is measured by the size of its neck. 

The coastwise lines in Boston are of the greatest service 
to New England, and profitable extension can undoubtedly 
be made in additional coastwise lines to build up local trade, 
transferring food and manufactured products between New 
England ports. Speaking generally, the network of overseas 
lines to Boston is only in its infancy. A line to' the Gulf 
would be of great service to New England. In the West 
coast trade, via the Panama Canal, the combination rail and 
ocean rate via Boston and Panama is cheaper for shippers as 
far West as Buffalo, than the all rail rate. The Panama-Pacific 
service out of Boston, which had a good start in Boston before 
the war, has been suspended because of the increased earnings 
for ships in charters for Europe to carry war supplies. Such 
a service has infinite possibilities of good for Boston. It 
means cheaper building materials and West coast products 
for New England, besides adding to our markets on the west 
coast for the disposal of our manufactured articles. The 
extension of New England's markets in the future is largely 
dependent on water transportation. 

The position of any port depends primarily on the volume 
of freight that can be concentrated from or distributed to 
the interior. When service is inefficient and charges are 
comparatively high, the business of the port inevitably 
suffers. t 
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With the exception of Commonwealth Pier 5 at South 
Boston, the overseas piers of Boston are owned by the local 
railroads, and considered as a part of their local railroad ter- 
minals, no steamship ordinarily being allowed to berth at the 
terminal of more than one railroad; traffic with other local 
roads being subject to the Boston rate and a switching charge 
in addition. The result is that on competitive exports and 
imports within New England, the railroad pier owners have 
switching charges high enough to discourage competition by 
any other railroad except via the piers with which it has 
direct connection. This in effect discourages export and 
import business through the port of Boston. 

The economic basis in the successful operation and upbuild- 
ing of a port is transportation service, and freight rates. In 
this the dominant feature is the so-called load factor. When 
a vessel has a full load each way on every trip, it will operate 
at the maximum efficiency per unit cost of cargo. If there is 
enough freight in one direction, and not enough in the oppo- 
site to furnish a full load, or freight is offered irregularly in 
either direction, or varies throughout the season, ships will 
be uneconomically employed and vessels must be diverted 
to other ports. This means poor, indirect, delayed service. 
Vessels bringing in hides to Boston from South America 
must go in ballast to some other port for their return cargo 
to South America. Much of the export and import business 
of cities like Lawrence and Lowell is now done through the 
port of New York, which does half of the whole nation's 
business. These ships from South America sent in ballast 
from Boston to New York for their return cargo, may and 
frequently do take back products manufactured within a 
short rail haul from the Port of Boston. 

The Port of Boston should serve industrial New England 
as a channel for securing foreign raw materials for its shoe 
factories, for its woolen, cotton, carpet, sugar and paper 
mills, and all obstacles should be removed to secure these 
products in as easy and economical a manner as possible. 
The imports at Boston are made up chiefly of hides and skins, 
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Egyptian cotton, raw wool, burlaps, sugar cane, fibrous wood 
pulp and other raw materials. The exports at this port con- 
sist largely of meat products, raw cotton (by transshipment 
from vessels from southern ports) and breadstuffs. The 
coastwise trade at the port of Boston consists largely of coal, 
cotton and lumber. 

During recent years the Dominion of Canada has spent 
millions of dollars on its canal system connecting the Great 
Lakes with the St. Lawrence River and the sea, the use of 
which is given free to American ships and products. While 
this expenditure is undoubtedly actuated in part for military 
reasons, as is also the millions being expended on port develop- 
ment at Halifax, which will give Canada a winter port, the 
freedom of canal facilities given by Canada is primarily 
to ensure that the load factor to Canadian ports shall be 
constant, and it is this load factor to which Massachusetts 
should also give attention. 

When outward and returning freights are unequal as at 
Boston, the average cost of handling cargo brought here is 
increased and the use of this port discouraged. Baltimore 
and Philadelphia because of artificial rail rate distinctions 
are to-day sending out scores of cargoes which should ship 
through Boston with its distinct advantage of being one day 
nearer to Europe. This artificial rail rate distinction explains 
the increase of Philadelphia and Baltimore over Boston in 
the percentage of imports and exports for the 25 year period, 
1888 to 1913, as shown in Chart 8. For the trade from Mon- 
treal, which is shut off during the months that the St. Lawrence 
is frozen over, the natural winter port is Boston, being 271 
miles nearer Liverpool than New York and 54 miles nearer 
Montreal than New York. A vessel coming regularly to 
Boston from any point in Europe, as against a vessel going 
to Baltimore, can make an additional round trip a year. 

THE RAIL RATE DIFFERENTIAL 

For many years Boston has been suffering under the handi- 
cap of the so-called rate differential in favor of other Atlantic 
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ports. A generation ago the freight rate between Boston and 
New York and European ports by vessel was, because of the 
shorter distance and better channels, less than between other 
Atlantic ports and Europe. To equalize the through rate 
between Buffalo for example, and European ports, the rail 
rate to Philadelphia and Baltimore was made less than from 
New York and Boston. Later, however, the steamship rate 
to all Atlantic points was equalized, thus resulting in making 
it cost more to send goods from Buffalo and points west 
through Boston and New York than through Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Repeated efforts have been made, notably 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 191 2, to have the 
railroad freight rates at Boston and New York placed on 
the same basis of rates as at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
in the same manner as the rail rate to all the Gulf ports, 
which have greater variation in distance from Chicago 
than Chicago has to the Atlantic ports, has been equaled, but 
this has not been successful. 

The Shipping Board, provided by the Act recently passed 
by Congress, must give attention to the existing discrimination, 
which prevents Boston from doing the business which its 
natural advantages entitle it. If the maritime business of 
the Uniled States is to be built up as a national asset, it must 
be done without favoritism, and all the ports wherever sit- 
uated allowed to progress and prosper. The need for the 
total elimination of favoritism in the transportation business, 
which is the real function which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created to perform for the American 
people, is apparent. A multiplicity of other pressing 
duties has prevented consideration of this special matter. 
As recently as September 5 th of this year, however, a decision 
was given by the Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with the complaint of various iron and steel com- 
panies vs. the ore carrying roads of the Eastern Great Lakes 
Region which decides that the propriety of the complete 
division of charges for each important service performed is 
not only recognized, but is put in force. This decree is most 
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important because the average terminal cost bears such an over 
shadowing relative importance to the total transportation cost 
for rail movements, that manifestly in justice to all they should 
be charged for separately in accordance with the amount of 
service rendered. 

It is estimated by a railroad executive of national reputa- 
tion,* accepted as authority on transportation subjects, that 
for a movement of freight between New York and Philadel- 
phia, 90 miles, the total rail haul cost may be almost ignored 
in the total cost of the movement, the rail haul being only 
one-eighth of the total terminal cost in this case. 

In addition, and of great importance to Boston, is the 
petition of the state of New Jersey before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the separation from the New 
York rail freight to interior points of the terminal cost of freight 
transference in New York harbor. While the special problems 
involved in the New Jersey petition are different from the prob- 
lems facing the port of Boston, their consideration and decision 
will inevitably effect the situation here. 

The fact seems to be that railroad executives in New Eng- 
land are beginning to see for themselves that the present situa- 
tion is an intolerable one. Upon the Boston and Maine and 
the Boston and Albany roads should not be placed the burden 
of carrying and maintaining the port of Boston. The exper- 
ience of New Orleans, San Francisco and Montreal has shown 
that the railroads which opposed the proper development of 
these ports, now on a self-supporting basis, are now convinced 
that it was the best thing that ever happened in the railroad's 
selfish interests and they would not go back to former condi- 
tions, if they could. 

Chart 9 shows the air line distance from the various Atlantic 
seaports to the South and West and the freight miles and the 
cost for first class freight from the various Atlantic port cities. 



• W. J. Wilgus, C. E. 
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CHART 9. 

COMPARATIVE AIR LINE MILEAGE FROM 
ATLANTIC SEAPORTS TO SOUTH AND WEST 




Table of Freight Rates to accompany this map will be found on page 51. 
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vn. 

FREE DOCKAGE OR WHARFAGE. 

The port difficulties at Boston are historical, and can be 
traced back a generation, to a time when the Massachusetts 
railroads, constructed free terminals to attract to the port of 
Boston for the benefit of their own lines, a larger part of the 
export and import freight movement of the Atlantic seaboard 
than was falling to Boston through the regular agencies then 
established. 

New York has always had, and undoubtedly always will 
have, the advantage of being a concentration point and fin- 
ancial center where shippers from all parts of the United States 
can send their surplus goods for a "spot" market. If they 
are not sold in New York they can be disposed of by sending 
them as export to Europe on one of the numerous foreign 
lines leaving that port. 

State or municipal enterprises having failed at that time 
to give indication of any intent to supply the marine terminal 
facilities necessary for handling this line of business, Massa- 
chusetts railroads began the construction of water terminals 
which at first may have appeared to be profitable. This 
work of building terminals was continued until, so far as 
Boston and also Philadelphia and Baltimore were concerned, 
the marine end of the railroad business was the most important 
single source of rail freight* 

The result of the growth of this system is that the free use of 
water terminals at Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore during 
the last generation has been completely dominated by the 
land transportation companies, and private and public in- 
vestment in wharf property has been negligible. 

*Free wharfage in certain American Ports and its effect on their develop- 
ment by John Meigs, Philadelphia, at Association of Port Authorities, 
Montreal, Canada, September,, 1916. 
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During the time these railroad terminals were being built, 
maintained and extended by the railroads, the attention of the 
business community generally was engrossed in other lines of 
activity. This monopoly by the railroads of the overseas 
waterfront has made private and public investment unprofit- 
able because of the practice of free wharfage on the railroad- 
owned piers. No owner of wharf property in Boston, unless 
used in connection with coastwise shipping or individual 
manufacturing and industrial operations, can conduct wharves 
on a profitable or even a self-carrying basis. 

Under this easy-going system of rapid and unscientific com- 
mercial growth no effort to ascertain the true cost of railroad 
terminal service or the proper levying of charges for them was 
made. As time went on and the railroads and steamship cor- 
porations widened their activities and community of interests, 
mutual agreements became very close. The cost of the con- 
struction and maintenance of railroad marine terminals was 
taken care of in the so-called absorption of cost into the general 
expense account, and their partial recovery through the 
general freight carrying traffic. In spite of the liberality 
of the railroads, New York continued to make enormous 
progress, notwithstanding the fact that the physical handling 
of marine freight in that harbor is more expensive than in 
competitive ports, and that for freight destined for interior 
distribution its rail tariffs are higher than those at many 
competing points. 

The construction of Commonwealth pier at Boston for 
example, one of the largest and finest structures of its kind in 
the world offered to foreign steamship lines practically with- 
out cost, while New York is exacting a full interest return on 
its water terminal investments, does not overcome the handi- 
cap of the adverse "load factor" or the additional freight rates 
necessary to be paid if vessels receive or send out their goods 
at this port. 

The Massachusetts railroads, originally keen to engage in 
this business, now that they have secured substantial control 
of the waterfront and over the ocean carrying business, 
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have begun to realize that this business under conditions of 
free wharfage is unprofitable, and for years have not spent any 
money for extension of wharf facilities. 

As a result of a study made by the Directors of the Port of 
Boston in 1915,* it was shown that aside from the indirect 
return to the roads doing the transatlantic business which con- 
centrates at this port, the Boston and Albany and Boston and 
Maine are jointly doing their export and import business at an 
annual loss of $1,383,140 a year, to which must be added 
the estimated annual loss to the Commonwealth through 
the construction of Commonwealth Pier 5, which serves as a 
terminal of the New Haven road, of $340,000. 

This loss is substantially the carrying cost of the terminals 
which are given free to transatlantic ships. That this loss of 
$1,723,140 a year is a moderate estimate is not now disputed, 
and has been used as a basis of argument by the Boston and 
Maine railroad in a recent case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Boston. 

SWITCHING AND TERMINAL FACILITIES. 

Modern competitive conditions demand that the first 
element of a properly organized industrial district is that the 
producer and seller shall have free choice of despatching goods 
over the most convenient railroad in the territory to reach 
customers either in the domestic markets or abroad. This 
means sometimes one line and sometimes another line. No 
matter how extensive any road may be, it cannot reach all the 
points in any given district, but under proper railroad transfer 
and interchange conditions, each railroad should be as efficient 
as any other. 

New England manufacturers, who are tied up to a single 
line of railroad and under the disadvantage which this situation 
carries with it, are now going through the same difficulty that 
obtained in New Orleans before the reorganization of that port. 
If Massachusetts manufacturers expect to be free to work out 
their problems to a successful end, and sell their surplus pro- 

* Supplementary Report Directors Port of Boston 191 5. 
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ducts in competition in the domestic market or in the foreign 
field, they must have the advantage of a free and unhampered 
movement for their goods in all sections of the port or to any 
interior point behind it. The division of ports into forced 
zones, each zone available only to one road except under 
restrictions, is entirely out of date. 

Practically all New England is nearer Boston than New 
York, and every New England interior point with lower 
freight rates to Boston than New York, saves just that dif- 
ference on shipments sent through the Boston gateway, ocean 
rates being generally the same for both ports. Under present 
conditions, however, Lawrence, Lowell, Worcester, Fitchburg 
and all the great New England industrial cities, use New 
York instead of Boston for their export trade because it is 
easier, cheaper and quicker for them when sending goods to 
the foreign market, to send them under existing conditions 
via New York. 

The result of the situation is the unequal load factor which 
has kept the tramp ship out of the port of Boston and in- 
creased the unit cost of the regular liners coming to the port. 
In this situation New England which has depended on long 
distance transportation for its food, raw materials and coal for 
fuel, must stand as a united district or in the end yield its in- 
dustrial supremacy. For example, the fact that it is possible 
to get coal for New England manufactures by water proves this. 
If New England factories had continued to remain dependent on 
all-rail transportation for their fuel, this would have meant a 
tremendous handicap in the fuel item both in price and service. 
In every region in the United States where raw materials are 
produced, the effort is being made to supplant our New 
England product with local factories, and these competing 
states generally have the advantage of having available to 
them a combination of markets reached by the railroads. 

In addition to the general factors of free wharfage and the 
rate differential, operating against the development of the 
port, there is a lack of facilities for the transportation of 
property to, in and from with relation to the port of Boston. 
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Since 1891, a score of formal reports by commissions and 
public boards have been made on the question of the readjust- 
ment of terminal facilities of the steam roads entering Boston, 
in the effort to create or coordinate facilities so that the present 
waste and loss of time might be overcome. It is estimated 
that the cost of these various reports on this special matter 
during the last twenty-five years has been more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. Commission after commission has gone 
part way in the problem, and then recommended that the 
work be passed on to another commission to be created 
subsequently.* 

During the present year, two important studies have been 
made on this subject, one by the Terminal Commission ap- 
pointed under chapter 144 of the Resolves of 1915 and chapter 
382 of the' special acts of 19 15 and another by the Directors of 
the Port of Boston, both of which agree that there is and has 
been for a long time something radically wrong with the trans- 
portation system of metropolitan Boston, that there is a gen- 
eral agreement that the present terminal facilities could and 
should be greatly improved; and that all over the United 
States, in the cities where similar problems exist, the minds of 
traffic experts stripped of their bias is in general accord. 

Detailed analysis of the reports of the last two decades and 
of the special reports of this year are not necessary here. 
It seems definitely to be established, that the inability of New 
England shippers to route freight except over one line, has 
resulted in extraordinary differences in charges for identically 
the same service, and that there is delay in the transmission 
of goods and long detours, all of which tends to increase the 
cost and discourage the transaction of business through the 
port. 

The condition being accepted, the remedies offered have 
varied from: 

*"To the struggles between radical and conservatives, to selfishness and 
short sightedness on the part of the heads of transportation companies, the 
failure of Boston to make the proper progress in connection with its terminal 
facilities may be largely attributed." — Page 17, Report of the Massachusetts 
Terminal Commission 1916. 
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State ownership of all the terminals involved, at an expense 
of scores of millions of dollars, which would come out of taxes. 

Water lighterage, which can be accomplished at a com- 
paratively small expense, and will probably reduce the present 
switching charges by more than one half their present amount, 
and shorten transfer from seven or more days to a few hours! 

The construction of a teaming boulevard between the 
north and south terminals which will make possible the 
establishment of an economical cheap motor trucking trans- 
portation system. 

The extension of existing street railway facilities to transfer 
freight between the two terminals. 

The construction of a direct rail connection between the 
entrance to the Grand Junction railroad of the Boston and 
Albany at Cottage Farm, and the freight yards of the New 
Haven road at the South Bay. Used cooperatively this would 
make a belt line connecting all parts of the port with all 
railroads and provide a terminal service comparable to that 
at New Orleans which has done so much for that city. 

Connection under the harbor between the terminals, by rail- 
road and teaming tunnels, is another idea for the future. 

Careful consideration of all these various reports leads to 
the conclusion that Boston must, first: realize its need and its 
opportunity in terminal and transfer improvement so that an 
agreement on fundamentals will be forced, and second : that if 
there is not actual combination of transportation facilities, 
there at least be actual cooperation of iall existing transpor- 
tation facilities and third: relief in the least expensive 
way should be found immediately so that results may show 
that the more expensive projects proposed will later be 
justified. While the solution of the problem must eventually 
come through action by the Legislature, immediate action for 
relief is so vital to the business interests and shippers of 
the Metropolitan district that they should take the lead in 
pressing for public consideration of this matter. 
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VIII. 



CONCLUSION. 

« 

While it is necessary to call attention to the special causes 
working against the progress of the Port of Boston, hampering 
its opportunity to take full advantage of its natural right to 
get a share of the foreign trade movement now being nation- 
ally built up, the main difficulty today as it has been for the 
last twenty-five years, is not that the obstacles are insuperable, 
but lack of public interest in them. The main question is 
treated as being political, and partisanship on both sides has 
too often refused to recognize the good points in an opponent's 
program, and in the public interest to be willing to reconcile 
whatever differences exist. 

Since the Civil War, the economic history of the United 
States is one record after another of obstacles and impediments 
in the way of laws and regulations against the building up of 
a merchant marine. To attempt to locate the responsibility 
would be of little present value, because it now appears that 
all parties and all interests have been more or less at fault. 
That this is essentially a non political question was shown in 
the forties when the United States did build up a real merchant 
marine and control of the seas. All that our shipping needs 
for success is a real chance, and not false charity. In both 
England and Germany, the question of foreign trade and the 
disposal of surplus products is accepted by all parties as a 
national patriotic problem and political division over these 
questions is not permitted. This is largely the secret of the 
commercial success of these nations. 

The history of local port development during the last 
decade is an interesting one, and the mistakes which have 
been made in Boston as well as at other ports in this country 
are only history repeating itself. In the initial stages of their 
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growth, all the great ports of Europe went through similar dis- 
couraging experiences, but after a period of storm and re- 
crimination the benefits of the mistakes were utilized and the 
essential problems successfully worked out. 

This is a time when, in self interest, joint consideration and 
mutual toleration should be the rule. The ideal aimed at 
when the legislature created the Holding Company which 
permitted joint operating control of the New Haven and the 
Boston and Maine Railroads was to make this port a trans- 
portation and delivery unit. The expenditures on both sides 
of Boston Harbor under the nine million dollar Port of Boston 
appropriation, which was made by the Legislature in 191 1, 
were begun in the belief that this situation was to be per- 
manent. The change in policy of the Commonwealth, 
which dissolved the so called "merger," made this state in- 
vestment in Boston Harbor development unprofitable and 
comparatively unimportant in settling the real problems 
of the port. In addition, these expenditures involve a yearly 
loss in carrying charges to the State Treasury, which if a 
remedy is not speedily found, will become an intolerable tax 
burden to the Commonwealth. 

The future has brilliant possibilities. In 1915, a revision of 
the harbor lines at the port was made, which contemplates 
the development of a vast area of submerged flats between 
Governors Island and Jeffries Point, East Boston. Work on 
the reclamation and filling to street level of these flats, and in 
deepening and extending the channels, by the utilization of 
material dredged which was formerly wasted by being dumped 
at sea, is now under way. Land is thus being made at small cost 
to the Commonwealth, and with the settlement of the traffic 
problems herein discussed, these areas under state control will 
provide places for industries to be located at reasonable rentals, 
with as good facilities for doing export and import business as 
can be found in the United States. The development of these 
state flats and the extension of the water front area available 
for industries, if the hopes of the port authorities are carried 
out, will ultimately provide assets which will offset all previous 
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port expenditures and provide an income adequate to keep 
Boston port development in advance of the actual needs. 

Patriotism and the desire for public service are not the 
monopoly of any institution, party or individual, and it is 
exceedingly to be desired that the people of New England will 
unite in this campaign for foreign trade, to the end that the 
obstacles to the development of the greatest of all New Eng- 
land's assets, its ports, will be removed; its waterways like 
the Connecticut and the Merrimack made available for the 
business needs of the industries on their banks, which will 
bring lessened cost of freight and improved service; and that 
the railways, relieved of their present burdens of free terminals, 
shall be enabled to improve their terminal and transfer service, 
so that the Port of Boston shall be utilized, our wage earners 
continuously employed and business generally stimulated: — 
a program which should appeal to the pride and common 
sense of New England. 
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APPENDIX. 



TABLE I. 

COMPARATIVE INDUSTRIAL STANDING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AND OTHER POLITICAL DIVISIONS 

All Manufactures 

1880-1910 





Value of the Product. Last 000 omitted. 


State or 










Division 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1905 


1910 


United States 


$S,369>579 


19,372,437 


$11,406,927 


$14,793,903 


$20,672,052 


New York 


1,080,697 


i,7",578 


1,871,831 


2,488,346 


3,369,490 


Pennsylvania 


744,818 


i,33i,795 


1,649,882 


i,955,55i 


2,626,742 


Illinois 


414,865 


908,640 


1,120,868 


1,410,342 


1,919,277 


Massachusetts 


631 , 135 


888,160 


007,627 


1,124,092 


1,490,529 


Ohio 


348 , 298 


641,688 


748,671 


960,812 


1,437,936 


Michigan 


150,715 


277,897 


319,692 


429,120 


685 , 109 


Connecticut 


185,697 


248,336 


315,106 


369,082 


490,272 


Rhode Island 


104,163 


142,50! 


165,550 


202,110 


280,344 



TABLE n. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN VALUE OF PRODUCT 

All Manufactures 



State or Political Division 



Per Cents 



United States 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Ohio . . 
Pennsylvania 
NewjYork . 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut . 
Massachusetts 
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TABLE HI. 



PER CENT OF TOTAL MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR EACH STATE 







Per Cents 




State 








1880 


1890 


1900 


1905 


1910 


New York 


20.1 


18.3 


16.4 


16.8 


16.3 


Pennsylvania . 
















13-9 


14.2 


14-5 


132 


12.7 


Illinois . . . 












\ 




7-7 


97 


9.8 


93 


9-3 


Massachusetts 
















11. 8 


9-5 


8.0 


7.6 


7.2 


Ohio .... 
















6.5 


6.8 


6.6 


6.5 


7.0 


Michigan . . 
















2.8 


30 


2.8 


2.9 


33 


Connecticut 
















35 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


2.4 


Rhode Island . 
















1.9 


15 


i-5 


1.4 


1.4 



TABLE IV. 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF BOOTS AND SHOES 

1880-1910 



State or Division 



United States . 
Massachusetts 
Missouri . . 
New York . . 
New Hampshire 
Ohio . . . 
Pennsylvania . 
Illinois . • . 



Value of Product. Last 000 omitted 



1880 



$166,050 
95. 000 

1,983 
18,979 

7 1 231 
4,167 

9.590 
3,i83 



1890 



$220,649 

116,388 

4,841 

23,661 

11,986 

8,490 

io,355 

8,757 



1900 



$290,047 
141 , 239 

",456 
28,117 
23,766 
18,246 
13,830 
10,499 



1005 



$357,688 
173,680 

23,54i 
37,521 
22,834 

25,735 
14,884 

9,993 



1910 



$512,798 

236,343 

48,751 
48,186 

39,440 

3i,55i 
20,219 

i6,755 
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TABLE V. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN VALUE OF PRODUCT, BOOTS AND 

SHOES 



State or Division 



Per Cents 



United States 
Missouri . 
Ohio . . . . 
New Hampshire 
Illinois . . . 
New York . 
Massachusetts . 
Pennsylvania 




TABLE VI. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL BtiOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURES OF 

UNITED STATES FOR EACH STATE 



< 


^tsatA 












PerCent 






1880 


1890 


1000 


1005 


1910 


Massachusetts 
Missouri . . , 
New York . . , 
New Hampshire 
Ohio .... 
Pennsylvania . . 
Illinois .... 
















57-7 
1.2 

11. 4 

4.4 

2.5 
5.8 
1.9 


52.7 
2.2 

10.7 

54 

3.8 

4-7 
4.0 


48.6 

39 

9-7 
8.2 

6.3 

4.8 

3.6 


48.6 
6.6 

10.5 
6.4 
7.2 
42 
2.8 


46.1 

95 

9-4 

7.7 
6.2 

3-9 
33 
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TABLE VII. 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF COTTON GOODS 

1880-1910 





Value of Product. Last 000 omitted 


State or Division 


• 




1880 


1890 


1900 


1005 


1910 


United States . . . 


$192,090 


$ 267, 982 


$339,200 


$450,468 


$628,392 


Massachusetts 






72,290 


100,203 


111,125 


130,069 


186,462 


North Carolina 






2,554 


9,563 


28,373 


47,254 


72,680 


South Carolina 






2,896 


9,800 


29,724 


49,438 


65,930 


Rhode Island . . 






22,875 


27,310 


26,436 


34,573 


50,313 


Georgia 






6,482 


12,036 


18,458 


35,174 


48,037 


Pennsylvania . , 






11,021 


18,432 


25,448 


26,300 


33,917 



TABLE VIII. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN VALUE OF PRODUCT 

COTTON GOODS 



State or Division 



United States 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . . 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 



Per Cents 




1880-1910 


1900-1910 


227 




85 


2,746 




156 


2,177 




122 


641 




160 


208 




33 


158 




68 


120 




00 
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TABLE DC. 



PER CENT OF TOTAL COTTON MANUFACTURES OF UNITED 

STATES FOR EACH STATE 



State 




Per Cents 






1880 


1890 


1900 


1905 


1910 


Massachusetts 

North Carolina 


37-C 
1.3 


374 
3.6 


32.8 
8.4 


28.9 
10. s 


29.7 

II ;6 


South Caiolina 


1.5 


3.7 


8.8 


11. 


10. s 


Rhode Island 


11. 9 


10.2 


7.8 


7.7 


8.0 


Georgia 

Pennsylvania 


3.4 

5-7 


4.5 
6.9 


54 
7.5 


7.8 
5.8 


7.6 
5.4 



TABLE X. 

FREIGHT MILES BETWEEN ATLANTIC PORTS CITIES 
Also freight rate, first-class, per 100 lbs. 





From 


• 
















Boston 


New York 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


To 




Cts. 




Cts. 




Cts. 




Cts. 




Miles 


per 
100 
lbs. 


Miles 


per 
100 
lbs. 


Miles 


per 
100 
lbs. 


Miles 


per 
100 
lbs. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


1089 


105. 


876 


105. 


689 


98. 


784 


105. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


479 


46.3 


411 


41-3 


382 


4i.3 


416 


41.3 


Charleston, S.C. 


952 


57. 


739 


57. 


552 


54. 


647 


57. 


Chicago, IU. 


1002 


78.8 


008 


78.8 


782 


70.8 


817 


72.8 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


925 


68.6 


75i 


68.6 


578 


60.6 


659 


62.6 


Cleveland, Ohio 


662 


55.9 


576 


55.9 


449 


47.9 


484 


49.9 


Detroit, Mich. 


703 


61. s 


638 


61. s 


609 


53.5 


630 


55-5 


G'd Rapids, Mich. 


858 


75.6 


790 


75-6 


728 


67.6 


762 


69.6 


Huntington, W.Va. 


885 


68.6 


673 


68.6 


5<>4 


60.6 


581 


62.9 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


946 


73.3 


812 


73.3 


686 


65.3 


720 


67.3 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


"95 


67. 


982 


67. 


795 


67. 


890 


67. 


Louisville, Ky. 


1039 


78.8 


865 


78.8 


692 


70. 


773 


72.8 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


653 


52.3 


44i 


47.3 


314 


39.3 


349 


41.3 


Richmond, Va. 


556 


47.3 


343 


33-6 


156 


27.6 


251 


31.6 


St. Louis, Mo. 


1187 


92.2 


1054 


92.2 


917 


84.2 


962 


86.2 


Savannah, Ga. 


1058 


57. 


845 


57. 


658 


57. 


753 


57. 


Wilmington, N.C. 


802 


68. 


589 


63. 


402 


57. 


497 


63. 


Winston-S'm N.C. 


757 


89. 


544 


84. 


357 


78. 


452 


84. 
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